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SUNDAY 


Bannock and Shoshone Indians hold 
dances for plentiful harvest at Poca- 
tello, Idaho. Dancers fast 3 nights, 2 
days. Admission is charged for this 
formerly secret pow-wow. 


MONDAY 


Beginning of nationwide aluminum 
scrap collection, aiming at 20,000,000 
pounds, enough for 2,000 planes. 


TUESDAY 


Spectacular parade opens Lions’ 
25th annual convention at New Or- 
leans, La. 

1,000 delegates arrive at St. Paul, 
Minn., for convention of Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. 


WEDNESDAY 


Examinations begin in Washington for 
Army Chaplains to fill 8 vacancies in 
regular force of 141 Chaplains. 


THURSDAY 


State holiday in Utah climaxes “’Cov- 
ered Wagon Days” celebration of a& 
rival of Mormons in Utah. Membership 
in Mormon Church last year reached 
new high of 862,664. 


FRIDAY 


At Louisville, Ky., national A. A. U. 
Swimming Championships for women. 


SATURDAY 


85th birthday of George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Date of trial in Los Angeles, Cal., of 
founders of “I AM” cult on charges 
of fraudulent use of mail to secure 
money in form of “Love Gifts.” 


CIO’s Philip Murray. He Made Congress Listen. 
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ar RAE NLT ST EIST 


U.S. Follows ‘Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde’ 
Foreign Poliey: Aids Allies, Axis | 


“Oil to Japan and Vichy; Franeo’s Cash Released: 
Tone Down on Stories of Soviet Power, Press Told 


American foreign policy last week 
led a-double life: | 
Before a public whose anti-fascist 
stand was made clear in dozens of 
meetings and resolutions, the nation- 
al policy of all aid to Britain and the 
Soviet Union and of firm resistance 
to Nazi aggressions was officially car- 
ried forward. 

But there were signs that behind 
the scenes and in high places a dif- 
ferent policy was bend pushed by 
unseen hands. 


The signs were’ small. and _ the 
press buried or ignored them. 

To the careful observer they were 
disturbing signs, too reminiscent of 
Chamberlain’s pre-Munich England, 
of the France whose ecrrendes was 


prepared by the Cagoulards, of Nor: . 


way’s Quisling. 


Outside of the administration, the 


appeaser foes of the President’s for- 
eign policy were as vocal as ever. 
Col. Lindbergh, Father Coughlin, 
Senators Wheeler, Nye, Taft, Clark. 

. Their names and arguments and 
Wetanee are known. 

Tt was not primarily these that 
stirred uneasiness. But others who 
had power to effect decisions, to 
cause the nation to veer from its de- 
termined course. Men whose names 
were not. known, whose presence 
could be detected only from the 
small, disturbing signs. 

A semi-oficial warning’ to - the 
American press and radio not to 
play up the Red Army’s 


given last week. 


strength was 
It may have been 
only a precaution against over-opti- 
mism, but some observers thought 
this also might reflect appeasement 
tendencies. (See U. S. CENSOR? 
page 3) 


APPEASEMENT 


Oil for Japan, Vichy; 
Money for Gen. Franco 


Japan was still a question-mark 
last week. 

Would she yield to Hitler pressure, 
attack Russia from the east, blockade 
the port of Vladivostok and thus cut 
off American supplies? Would she 
strike westward, at the Dutch East 
Indies, at Singapore or the Philip- 
pines? Or would a wary Mikado re- 
main neutral and, at least for the 
present, concentrate on the four-year 
old attempt to subjugate the valiant 
Chinese ? 
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BIG BUSINESS 
PERILS DEFENSE 


Turned out on emergency 
schedule, guns such as this 
for Uncle Sam’s defense. 
face a slowdown in produc- 
tion unless. Big Business 
bows to the nation’s needs 
and expands its steel plants. 
Despite shrugging of shoul- 
ders by many industrialists, 
OPM warns fhat a steel 
shortage is imminent. (See 
STEEL SHORTAGE, page 
4). 


Workmen are shown in a 
Pennsylvania plant mounting 
a 75-mm. gun on its car- 
riage. As an army officer 
and a company official look 
on, members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (CIO) finish the job. 


Whatever the Japanese decision, it 
was clear it would vitally affect not 
only the wars in Europe and Asia, 
but the security of the United States. 

Americans in every. part of. the 
country paid tribute to China’s heroic 
resistance as it entered its fifth year. 
The United States government re- 
newed its pledges of friendship and 
assistance. to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai Chek. 

The Barrels Roll Out! 
From San Pedro, Cal.,. however, 


the Associated Press reported: 


“Japanese vessels are taking more 
than 400,000 barrels of oil from Los 
Angeles harbor this week, 
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~“The. auxiliary naval tanker Ko- 
kuyo Maru was due to sail today 
with 70,000 barrels, and the naval 
tanker /ro was completing her cargo 
of 54,000 barréls. The former 
whaler Tonon Maru III and Kyokuyo 
Maru are to sail tomorrow with 140,- 
000 barrels each.” 

_ That was the first danger signal. 

It was no secret that an oil short- 

age threatened defense industries on 
the east coast. 


It was no secret that Japan, an 


Axis. power, might move’ against 


Hitler’s enemies in.Europe and Asia, 


States. 


But who ‘continued ‘to permit the 
United States: to fuel the Japanese » 


war machine, and why 400,000 bar- 
rels of needed American oil sailed 
out of Los Angeles harbor last week 
—those were puzzles the American 
public could not unravel. 


Oil for Vichy 


The second danger signal flashed 
on the east coast. It too smelled of 
appeasement, as well as of oil. 

Two vessels of the French. Vichy 
government, no less’an ally of Hit- 
ler than Japan, were said to be get- 
ting up steam in an eastern port. 
They too were tanked up with Ameri- 
can oil. 

Vichy’s war with the British in 
Syria was over. Was this oil for 
Hitler’s panzer divisions moving 
eastward? Or for Hitler’s bombers 
battling with American bombers 
over London? 

Nobody knew, though it was any- 
body’s guess. 

It was reported the vessels had the 
State Department’s permission to sail 
with their cargo. It was said the 
Maritime Commission and Secretary 
Ickes disapproved. And, as the week 
ended, it was almost certain that 
American oil was going east to Vichy 
as well as west to Japan. 


Free Franco’s Cash 


There was. a third danger signal. 


Through the tragic years of the 
Spanish civil war, now admittedly 
an early stage in the Nazi conquest 
of Europe, it was repeatedly said that 
a small pro-fascist clique in our 
State Department blocked the lifting 
of the arms embargo that might have 
saved the Spanish Republic and _pre- 


or westward). against the United. 


Chucking for Chungking: . . Money to help China in her fifth year of war is sobbed 


into a huge banner carried by Chinese girls along Chinatown streets in New York City. 


vented the disasters that followed its 
collapse. 


Last week, informed sources. in 
Washington asked if that clique was 
still influential enough to over-ride 
the policies of the President and Sec- 
retary Hull who have so firmly vowed 
that there shall be no American ap- 
peasement. 


For last week it was announced 
the $30,000,000 assets of Gen. Fran- 
co’s government, frozen together with 
those of the other Axis nations, were 
unconditionally released. 

Japanese assets in this country 
were exempt from the original freez- 
ing order... Now, two of Hitler’s allies 
are’receiving special favors from the 
government of the United States. 


U. S. CENSOR? 


Press Told to Tone Down 
Stories of Soviet Power 


A strange story came out of Wash- 
ington last week. According to the 
N. Y. paper PM: “Ever since Hitler 
sent his armies against the Soviet, 
deliberately pessimistic predictions 
have come out of Washington quoting 
anonymous military experts... . 

“So far the Russians have done 
the incredible, they have stalled the 
German wehrmacht. To try to head 
off the stampede of press superlatives 


in this country, Jim Fly, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, met yesterday at an unad- 
vertised conference with only invited 
local heads of press wire services. .. 


“Mr. Fly told them of the need of 
minimizing the Stalin Line as the 
world hope for stopping Hitler... 
He asked that the press and radio 
tone down its Russian build-up just in 
case the Russian army might collapse. 
The. confused newsmen agreed in 
principle.” 


AID FOR BRITAIN, USSR 


U. S. to Clear Sea Lanes; 
FD Hails Soviet Defense 


The week's main trend, despite 
remnants of appeasement in high 
places and the protests of Congres- 
sional isolationists, was toward more 
aid to Britain and the USSR. 

Major, steps included: 

# Secretary of the Navy Knox’s testi- 
mony before a Senate Committee that 
the Navy has orders to take all 
necessary steps to keep the sea lanes 
clear, orders that go beyond previous 
instructions merely to report on the 
presence of Nazi'submarines. 

@ Russian Ambassador Oumansky’s 
White House visit,.at’ which he ex- 
pressed his nation’s gratitude for the 
President’s attitude of sympathy and 
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from which he emerged satisfied with 
assurances of this country’s further 
aid. 

@ The President’s reply to Soviet 
President Kallinin’s Fourth of July 
message of felicitation. The Presi- 
dent, recalling the “traditional friend- 
ship of the Russian and American 
people,” said this country watches 
with admiration the magnificent 
Russian defense and wishes it every 
success. 

@ The request that Congress appro- 
priate an additional $8.093.000,000 
for defense purposes. 

@ Taking over by the Maritime Com- 
mission of 16 Danish, 16 Axis vessels. 
@ The White House conference with 
Congressional leaders to discuss pro- 
posed legislation for lifting restric- 
tions on the length and place of serv- 
ice of selectees. 


General OK on Iceland 


The occupation of Iceland, fore- 
shadowing possible further steps to 
beat the Nazis to American defense 
outposts. was generally ~ approved. 
Practically no organized opposition 
was expressed outside of Congress. 

In the Senate. a small but very 
vocal group of critics made itself 
heard. Most vociferous was the iso- 
lationist leader, Senator Wheeler (see 
page 19). who challenged the Presi- 
dent to ask Congress for a declaration 
of war. 


STEEL SHORTAGES 


Executive Pooh-Poohs 
Crisis Despite OPM 


Walter S. Tower. head of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, followed his resig- 
nation from the post of OPM advisor 
with a statement in line with the 
stand of other big industrialists who 
have opposed plant expansion neces- 
sary to defense. 

Tower last week told a group of 
railroad magnates that shortages of 
steel. if any in the present emergency, 
will be only temporary. Estimates 
made by OPM contradict Tower's 
figures and show an acute shortage of 
steel is imminent. 

Any real shortage of steel for non- 
military purposes, Tower said. “seems 
both unlikely and unnecessary. but if 
this should come it could be dealt with 
by rationing and curtailing the more 
dispensable uses and by a program 
of wholesale expansion.” 
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SHORTER WEEK 
AIDS PRODUCTION 


Dramatically pointing out 
that a longer work week is 
NOT the answer to greater 
production demands, the 
chart at left is based on 
British labor experiences in 
the current war. 
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Black areas indicate number 
of hours put in each week 
by the worker. White areas 
indicate units of production 
turned out per hour during 
the week. 


Dunn Was First to Go 


It was another dollar-a-year man. 
Gano Dunn, who first convinced OPM 
that there would be no steel shortage. 
Dunn resigned when the steel shortage 
could no longer be concealed. 

The head of OPM’s production 
section, however, is another man of 
steel—Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chair- 
man of the U. S. Steel Corp. And. 
like other big industrialists, Stet- 
tinius is known to share in the re- 
luctance to expand plant capacity and 
to prefer the priority system that as- 
sures huge profits from dangerous 
shortages of strategic defense ma- 
terials. 

Tower’s optimism was contradicted 
at the very meeting where it was ex- 
pressed. 

C. H. Burford, vice-president of the 
operations and maintenance depart- 
ment of the American Association of 
Railroads, estimated that delayed de- 
liveries of steel for car building would 
result in 7.500 fewer cars in service 
on Oct. 1 than had been hoped for. 


Long Hours a Bottleneck 


Answering those who lay France’s 
fall to the 40-hour week and other 
labor reforms, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics released some plain statistics 
on British experience (see chart). 

Conclusions from British studies of 
labor in the present war include: 

# “Once workers are fatigued, out- 
put drops drastically.” 

@ “Excessive increases in working 
hours lead to increased lost time dur- 
ing work. absenteeism. and sickness, 
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169 
PER HOUR 


131 
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HOURS 
PER WEEK 


PER WEEK 


as well as to a decreased rate of pro- 
duction per hour of actual work.” 

@ “Except for short periods. an ex- 
tension of the usual hours of work 
does not give a proportional increase 


in output.” 


WORLD OF EDUCATION 


Schappes Gets Jail Term; 
Strike at Columbia U. 


Democracy last week met some 
dizzy experiences in the world of 
education where supposedly its seeds 
are planted in the mind of youth. 

@ Morris U. Schappes, young tutor 
of English at New York’s City Col- 
lege, was sentenced to 114-2 years in 
prison. Schappes had been convicted 
on four “perjury” counts for testi- 
mony given before the Rapp-Coudert 
Committee. (See U. S. WEEK No. 
18, page 20). 

@ At Columbia University’s Teach- 
ers College, where summer school 
professors are lecturing on the glories 
of American democracy, 177 service 
workers struck after three weeks of 
unsuccessful negotiations to restore 
a 15% pay cut and forestall addi- 
tional pay-cuts. 

Dean Russell was quoted as say- 
ing he “wouldn’t be surprised if most 
of our faculty would be willing to 
take over maintenance and service 
work if the strike continues.” 

Some parents of Lincoln School 
students. who have just won court 
decisions against Dean Russell’s plan 
to close the school through a merger. 
condemned the Dean’s strike-breaking 
statement. 
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War Enters New Phase: Civilians 
Of Enemy Nations Help Soviets 


Guerilla Action Grows Behind Nazi Front Lines; 
Red Planes Flood German Ranks With Leaflets 


A new kind of war by a new kind 
of state last week neared the end of 
its first month. For the first time in 
history an invaded nation, the Soviet 
Union, was being helped on a mass 
scale by the people of countries whose 
governments were doing the invad- 
ing. 

' In Nazi Germany, itself, the under- 
ground movement was growing while 
in Hungary and Rumania, German 
allies, large bands of civilian guerillas 
were aiding the Soviet Union by 
harassing the rear and communica- 
tions of their own armies. 

It was no longer a war of soldiers 
only, for in Poland, the Soviet buffer 
states and Yugoslavia, as well as 
in Rumania and Hungary, armed 
civilians were ambushing Nazi troops, 
burning supplies, capturing Nazi air- 


fields. 


Posters Hail Soviets 


For hundreds of miles behind the 
furthest point of Nazi advance both 
civilians and units of the Russian 
army were engaging in a new kind 
of warfare on this front behind the 
front. And in this strangest of all 
wars there was still another front, 


one which reached deep into Ger- 
many itself as well as into its con- 
quered territories. 

Thousands of Germans, for ex- 
ample, were said to have risked death 
by listening to Stalin’s broadcast. 
Even in Italy, as well as in France, 
Holland and Norway, posters ap- 
peared on walls with the legend, 
“Long Live the Red Army!” 

This change in the war, one in 
which those of one nationality fought 
others of the same nationality, in 
which even civilians joined armed 
struggles for national liberation, 
might in the Jong view of history 
be even more important than the 
significant pact signed last week be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Great 
Britain. 


British-Russian Pact 


Britain and the Soviet Union 
pledged in their pact “to render each 
other assistance and support of all 
kinds and in all times in the present 
war against Hitlerite Germany.” The 
two contracting parties also solemnly 
promised to “neither negotiate nor 
conclude an armistice or a treaty of 
peace except by mutual agreement.” 


By the terms of the treaty the 
United States becomes, in a manner, 
an ally of the Soviet Union. S. A. 
Lozovsky, Soviet vice commissar for 
foreign affairs, said: 

“A participant in this powerful 
coalition, Great Britain has on its 
side the world’s greatest industrial 
country, the United States. Thus, a 
really mighty coalition of freedom 
loving peoples is aligned against 
Germany and her vassals.” 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Defenders Hurl Words 
At War-Weary Foes 


The war hitherto has been waged 
on land, in the air, and in and on 
the sea. 

Last week the Russians introduced 
a fourth dimension into the war, a 
new weapon which was directed 
against the enemy armies and caused 
entire companies, according to Rus- 
sian claims, to surrender to the Red 
Army. 

The new weapon consisted of words 
directed in gargantuan floods against 
the Finnish and German invaders, a 
weapon which apparently immobilized 


Sovfoto 


A Soviet line of steel rumbles toward the battlefront. Modern, powerful, numerous, tanks are one of the keys to Russia’s might. 


Besides battling these monsters at the front, the Nazis today are finding new troubles as guerilla warfare grows at the rear. 
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some soldiers almost as effectively,.as 
bullets. roe a 

While this weapon was used to 
some extent by the Spanish Loyalists, 


it was never used to the degree that’ 


the Russians are using it, nor were 
the Francoites so vulnerable to argu- 
merits as some Nazi soldiers after 
nine years of Hitler and three years 
of war. 


Handbills, Papers, Radio 
Nearly 10,000,000 copies of Stalin’s 


recent attack on Hitlerism, translated 
into German, Rumanian, Hungarian 
and Finnish, are being showered: on 
enemy soldiers from Soviet planes. 
Thousands of statements by captured 
Germans, or by German soldiers who 
have deserted, are being dropped on 
enemy fighting lines and each appeal 
describes Soviet Russia as “a workers’ 
paradise.” describes Hitler Germany 
as a brutal prison camp. 

Thousands of newspapers..in Ger- 
man are being issued each week and 
thousands. are distributed by air- 
plane, including one called The Sol- 
diers’ Friend, and another. this paper 
written in Rumanian, called The 
Peoples’ Voice. 

Moreover. there is not an hour of 
the day or night that the Soviet radio 
does not blare forth appeals in Ger- 
man, Polish, Rumanian. Hungarian. 
Croatian. French and other languages 
giving directions for a war behind 
the front against Hitlerism. 

In addition. captured German sol- 
diers say that posters have been 
dropped behind the lines showing 
Hitler on horseback riding over the 
bodies of dead German soldiers and 
that they have made “a tremendous 
impression. The posters carry the 
inscription: “Hitler Means War! Ger- 
man Soldier! He is Thirsting for 


Your Blood!” 
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Steel and metal working lathes, two vital defense industries, have experienced giant 
growth in the Soviet Union. Chart is based on official figures released by USSR. 


‘Down With Hitler’ 


All of these measures. the Soviet 
Union maintains, bring results. For 
example, an entire Finnish company, 
it was said. deserted last week and 
went oyer in a body to the Red Army 
where its members said the Finnish 
people were being forced. to fight 
Nazi overlords. 


The Russians also reported that a 
German soldier crawled out to a 
barbed ‘wire barricade facing the 
Russian front lines and pinned on 
the barricade a sign which read: 
“Down with bloodthirsty Hitler. The 
German people do not want to fight 
the Soviet Union.” 


Super-Mobilization 


Never has a nation mobilized for 
war with the thoroughness that was 
last week displayed by the 193,000.- 
000 people of the Soviet Union. Not 
only were the last of 14.000.000 
troops completely mobilized but. to 
the surprise of those who felt that 
the Soviet Union feared a rebellious 
populace, 


arms were passed out 


among farmers, factory workers and 
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clerks and it was announced that it 
had long been the practice of the 
Soviet Union to permit arms’ in the 
homes of all reservists. 

Poets. painters. sculptors, musi- 
cians, artists, writers, actors, sing- 
ers. dancers, all were mobilized and 
all were assigned tasks in their special 
fields. The Russian communiques 
continued to punctuate their stories 
of soldierly heroism with stories of 
the accomplishments of | workers. 


THE BATTLE FRONT 


Conflicting Claims 
Puzzle Observers 


As the week ended the Nazis made 
sensational claims that were flatly 
contradicted by the Russians who, 
according to neutral observers, have 
generally been more accurate in their 
communiques. 

The Germans claimed to have 
pierced the Stalin line “‘at all stra- 
tegic points,” said they were advanc- 
ing.on Moscow. Leningrad. and Kiev 
and that they were about “to com- 
pletely annihilate the Soviet Armies.” 

The Russians, on the other hand. 
said that in general their lines were 
as they had been for the past week 
when the Nazi drive was admittedly 
stopped—for reorganization,. accord- 
ing to the Germans. because of severe 
losses. according to the Russians, © 


‘Nazis Lost Million’-—Soviets 


While the Red Army admitted a 
terrific battle was under way, it said 
that Russian units had recaptured 
two towns on the central front. 

In another communique the Soviet 
Information Service declared the Red 
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Army had suffered total Tees fie 


250,000, that the Germans had lost 
in killed,, woundedsor captured ap- 


proximately 1,000,000: men, that the 


Russians had lost 1,800 planes, that 
the Nazis lost 2,100 and that the Red 
Army had air supremacy at numerous 
points. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


_ RAF Hammers Germans; — 

- China Asks Anti-Axis Front 

While the eyes of the world were 
last week riveted on the eastern front 
there were other events of importance. 
They were: 

@ The RAF, claiming air supremacy 
over the Channel, France, and often 
over Germany, itself, continued to 
blast away at German and French 
industry. British officials said that 
soon Germany would be bombed in 
such a way as to make the most severe 
bombing of England “mere child’s 
play by comparison.” 

@ Vichy’s French forces in Syria ad- 
mitted defeat after five weeks of 
fighting against the British-Free 
French forces, signed. an armistice? 
@ A Russian military mission to Lon- 
don was greeted by a cheering crowd 
which gave the clenched fist salute, 
sang the /nternationale. In the House 
of Lords the British Broadcasting 
Company was reprimanded for not 
playing the /nternationale when the 
national ‘airs of other of Britain’s 
allies were played. 

@ In Chungking, where it was said 
the Soviet Union was continuing its 
help to China despite the war with 
Germany, it was suggested an anti- 
Axis conference be called immediate- 
ly, .its members to be the United 
States. the Soviet Union. Great Brit- 
ain and China. 


@ In both Washington and Moscow 
reports that United States was leasing 
a military base on the Soviet Union’s 
Kamchatka Peninsula near Japan 
were denounced as a Nazi attempt to 
provoke hostilities between the United 
States and Japan. 

@ In Mexico ‘City a call to support 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain 
was issued to the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics by Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano. Mexican labor leader who 
is president of the Confederation of 
Workers of Latin America. 
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The Front Behind the Front 


In this strangest of all wars, the Nazis are faced with two 
enemies, one before them, and one behind them. They are 
faced with two antagonists also, the first the Red Army, and the 
second ever growing numbers of civilians who are formed into 
armed guerilla bands and harass the communications and rear 


of the invading Nazi Army. 


In the dotted area on the map, the Nazi rear is under con- 
stant attack by these guerilla bands. of armed civilians. In 
Poland, in Hungary, in Rumania and in Yugoslavia this civilian 
warfare is hourly increasing and the further the Nazis advance 
into Russia the more serious becomes this unprecedented attack 


in their rear. 


Raise Army Wages, NMU Demands 


Greater Democracy for Armed Forces Urged 
At Maritime Parley; Map Standard Oil Drive 


The week’s big news, the story of 
how organized labor defeated the 
May anti-labor amendments to the 
Draft Act, is told in detail on pages 
12-13. 

While that story deals mainly with 
the great lobby organized by the CIO 
and Labor's Non-Partisan League, 
opposition from the AFL and _ the 
Railroad Brotherhoods also played 
an important part in defeating this 
fascist measure. 

The House has instructed its rep- 
resentatives to reject the Senate’s 
Connally amendments when the bill 
goes to a joint conference of both 
houses. 


Sections of the press have tried 
to creat the impression that the 
Senate version had been accepted 
as a “mild” form of compromise. 
That is not true. Neither is it true 
that all danger that House-Senate 
conferees may decide to accept 
the Connally proposals has 
passed. 

Readers of U. S. WEEK are 
warned to watch carefully the 
actions of this “third House” 
whose deliberations are scantily 
reported and whose reversal of 
the House action would neces- 
sitate a new fight on the Connally 
amendments when the conference 
report is submitted to both House 
and Senate for final action. 


NMU CONVENTION 


“We Are Fighting Fascism!’ 
Curran Tells Delegates 


Three came 
from American ships and ports last 


hundred _ delegates 
week to the third annual convention 
of the National Maritime Union in 
Cleveland. 

The convention, after hearing a 
speech by its president. Joseph Cur- 
ran. called for full aid to Britain and 
the Soviet Union. 

Curran told the delegates: “We 
stated before and we state it again. 
that we are opposed to and we have 
been opposed to fascism abroad and 
in this great country of ours 
The war is against fascism and we 
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Reiterating their stand against both native and foreign brands of fascism, National 
Maritime Union delegates map plans of action at 3rd national convention in Cleveland. 


are fighting fascism. Let the con- 
fusionists make the most of it. There 
are only two sides to it, either you 
are for fascism or you are against 
i 

The convention acted to unite all 
seamen in one industrial union, a 
step prepared by the recent dissolu- 
tion of the Maritime Federation of 
the Pacific. 

It suspended for 99 years a num- 
ber of delegates found guilty of fas- 
cist and anti-union activities, one of 
whom had been a witness for the 
Dies Committee. 


Bridges Reports 


The delegates applauded west 
coast CIO leader Harry Bridges who 
reported on the successful CIO legis- 
lative conference in Washington. 
Toward the end of his speech Bridges 
passed from his discussion of im- 
mediate problems facing the Ameri- 
can labor movement to recollections 
of the seamen’s long fight against 
fascism. 


“We tied up the waterfront,” 
Bridges said, “when the Hitler cruis- 
er Carlruhe came into San Francisco 
port. This was a demonstration of 
resentment. We were told that we 
were violating the agreement.” 

Bridges also told how the seamen 
and longshoremen had always ob- 
served the picket lines of the Chinese 
people which tied up shipments of 
scrap iron for Japan, and how they 
had informed the President of wreck- 
ing activities of Nazi agents at the 
Douglas Aircraft plant. 


Blast Use of Troops 
The NMU was the first trade union 


to make a significant distinction be- 
tween army and navy men themselves 
and the use of troops by the gov- 
ernment to break strikes. 

Sharply condemning the use of 
troops at the North American Avia- 
tion plant. Frederick Myers, national 
organizer, told the convention: 

“We must draw a sharp division 
between the troops and those re- 
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_ sponsible for their use in strikes.” 

“We recognize that there can never 
be a democratic army, navy or coast 
guard unless these workers are guar- 
anteed higher wages and more de- 
mocracy. We call upon Congress to 
raise the wages of the men in the 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard, and 
to democratize these forces so they 
will be used for and by the people.” 


Aim at Standard Oil 


The NMU made plans to organize, 
with the cooperation of the CIO Oi! 
Workers Intl., 65,000 employes of 
the Standard Oil Co. working in oil- 
fields and aboard tankers. 

The time has come “to put John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. alongside Henry Ford 
as one who must recognize that gen- 
uine industrial unionism is here to 
stay,” Oil Workers’ President O. A. 
Knight told the delegates. 

The NMU now has 111 contracts 
with steamship companies, the high- 
est number ever held by the union, 
Curran reported. In the past six 
years, since the maritime workers 
have been organized, average month- 
ly wages for unlicensed seamen have 
risen from $55 to $90. 


“NATIVE SON’ 


Office Workers, Tenants 
Battle Real Estate Firm 


Parts of the book Native Son, 
whose author Richard Wright won 
the Spingarn award at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association, 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, have come to life in Chi- 
cago. 

Negro office workers are on strike 
against a real estate firm, owned by 
a white man and operating ram- 
shackle tenements on Chicago’s South 
Side. 

The firm is the Mid-City Manage- 
ment Corp. Leland Austin is the 
proprietor. 

Austin obtained a circut court in- 
junction limiting pickets to two and 
restraining the strikers from violence. 
Police on the beat admitted there 
had been no violence by the strikers, 
most of whom are Negro girls. 

A unique feature of the strike 1s 
the support given by tenants of Mid- 
City, who have joined the picket lines 
and refused to pay rent. 

The walkout was caused by $8 
weekly wages, a 44 to 50 hour work 


week, and unsanitary conditions. 
The strikers are members of Local 
24, United Office and Professional 
Workers (CIO). 


COMPANY UNIONISM 


Weirton Signs Pact, 
Faces New Charges 


Only 11 days after the Labor 
Board ordered the Weirton Steel Co. 
to dis-establish two company unions, 
the firm signed a contract with a 
new one. The latest dummy is the 
Weirton Independent Union. 

The exclusive bargaining contract 
was signed before the new company 
union even had time to set up per- 
manent officers. The agreement main- 
tains existing conditions until the 
WIU elects permanent officers who 
will negotiate a “definitive written 
agreement.” 

The Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (CIO) is filing new 
charges with the NLRB. 


LABOR MARCHES ON 


Teamsters Win in N.Y.C.; 
Electricians Spurn Poor Pay 


Other developments of the week: 
@ It took a 4-week strike to make 
the “big four” armored car com- 
panies in New York City agree to 
arbitrate the demands of Local 820, 
Intl. Bro. of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen & Helpers (AFL). 


Just Self-Improvement 


@ The 400 electricians at the gov- 
ernment’s new ordnance plant in 
Charlestown, Ind., did not strike last 
week. They merely quit to get higher- 
paying jobs. 

In making this explanation, a rep- 
resentative of the Intl. Bro. of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL) pointed out 
that hourly scales on the job were 
$1.3114, just 1834¢ less than on 
other defense jobs in the area. 


Christoffel Reelected 


@ Members of Local 248 UAW-CIO 
last week reelected President Harold 
Christoffel and his slate of incumbent 
officers. Both the local and the lead- 
ership it reelected were under vicious 
attack when the automobile workers 
struck the Allis-Chalmers plant in 
Milwaukee. 


Rulers Of 
American Oil 


Oil not only turns the wheels 
of modern industry but fuels 
modern war. Without oil mod- 
ern war would be impossible. 

The American oil industry, 
according to the U. S. Dept. of 
Justice in its TNEC Monograph 
No. 39, is controlled by 20 ma- 
jor oil companies, “all of them 
being fully integrated and act- 
ing as a group monopoly on 
identical policies.” (p. 51). 

Among these companies are 
Standard Oil, City Service, Tex- 
as Corp., Gulf Oil, Tidewater, 
Shell Union and Pure Oil. 

These 20 majors control 405 
subsidiaries through stock 
ownership, and jointly own va- 
rious other oil companies. They 
rule over 70% of the proven 
oil resources in the U. S. either 
by lease or ownership. State 
and federal conservation pro- 
grams are sponsored by them 
to restrict production to the 
point which yields highest prof- 
its. 


Rule All Refineries 


These same 20 companies ac- 
count for 85% of all refineries 
and control the remainder 
through ownership of pipe 
lines. They own 89% of crude 
oil trunk pipe lines, 97% of 
gasoline pipe lines and 87% of 
oil tankers. 

A handful of private inves- 
tors and their institutions are 
major shareholders: the Hark- 
ness, Flagler, Rockefeller, Whit- 
ney, Pew and duPont families; 
Harvard, M.I.T. and Univ. of 
Chicago; J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Lehman Bros., and Atwell & Co. 

Three Nazi-controlled Ger- 
man-Swiss companies own 
blocks of Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J. stocks, and Shell Union 
Corp. is dominated by a Nazi- 
controlled Dutch firm. 

From 1927 to 1940, financial 
reports of the 28 largest oil pro- 
ducing companies show net 
profits of almost 41% billion dol- 
lars. 


Financially Yours 
THE ECONOMIST 


Companies Grab Up U.S. Farm Benefits 


$193,191 to Prudential Insurance and $96,332 for 
Metropolitan; 1,425,931 Farmers Get $20 or Less 


Virtually the only farmers who get 
sizeable payments from the United 
States government for adhering to the 
provisions of crop control (that is 
decreasing production while 40,000,- 
000 Americans need more food) are 
farmers who are already rich. 

This was again revealed last week 
when it was shown that the “farm- 
ers” who receive huge payments 
from the government are not really 
farmers at all but the richest cor- 
porations in the land. 


Thousands for Company 


According to last week’s figures the 
largest single government payment 
for 1939 crop control went to the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Newark, 
N. J. This payment was for $193,191. 
Of the 5,765,000 farmers partici- 
pating in the program 1,425,931 re- 
ceived $20 or less. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, the largest finan- 
cial company in the world, received 
$96,332, and eleven other large in- 
surance companies received in excess 


of $35.000 each. 


Farmers Lose Land 


This, of course. is only another 
way of saying that more and more 
of the nation’s farm land is being 
taken from the farmer by corpora- 
tions and banks and farmed by them. 

There may be a time, and that 
fairly soon, when by far the greater 
part of the nation’s farm land is 
operated by corporations since the 
tendency is toward large-scale, me- 
chanical farming and only the cor- 
porations have enough capital for 
that. 

Because of this, Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League in California last 
week issued a statement in which 
it asked Governor Olson and_ the 
State Legislature to do something 
toward debt relief for the farmer. 

“This fall,” the statement said. 
“will be the bankers’ open season on 
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small farmers, with foreclosures bom- 
barding the farmers out of their 
homes from the Oregon line to the 
Texas border, unless action is forth- 
coming. 


“Unless the small farmers are pro- 
tected and aided this foreclosure- 
krieg will aggravate the relief crisis 
and further trustify California’s agri- 
cultural economy.” 


Small Farms Doomed 
Last week B. N. Gritcholm of Bur- 


lington, Ia.. took us to task for not 
giving “more fundamental economic 
facts concerning the plight of the 
farmer in American agriculture.” 

Government figures show incontro- 
vertibly that the small. family-sized 
farm is ‘doomed, that all American 
agriculture is on the way to being 
corporation-owned, unless the farmer 
can organize with other groups, such 
as labor, to protect himself from 
monopoly and foreclosure. from high 
costs and low prices. 

However since Mr. Gritcholm has 
asked for it here are some basic fig- 
ures. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has said: “Farm land rent- 
ed in 1938 constituted more than 
45% of all the farm land in the 
country as compared with only 31% 


in 1900. Tenants, including croppers, 
operated 42% of all the farms in 
1935 as compared with 25% in. 
1880. Rents paid by farmers in the 
United States to non-farmers in 1935 
is estimated at $699,000,000 and in 
1937 at $829,000,000. 

“Mortgage debt constitutes an in- 
creasing proportion of the value of 
farm real estate. The debt load has 
about doubled during the last quar- 
ter of a century. 


“In 1880 the equity of farm op- 
erators in farm real estate in the 
United States as a whole was about 
62% of the value of all farm real 
estate. By 1930 the proportion had 
fallen to 41% and by 1935 to 
30%.” 


Tendencies Growing 


The tendencies reported by Mr. 
Wallace are increasing. If anyone 
wants other figures revealing that 
the corporations and banks are tak- 
ing American farm lands to the ex- 
clusion of the farmer we can give 
them. 

This land-grabbing tendency will. 
of course, continue until the average 
farmer uses his political strength, 
with the proper allies, to wrest the 
nation from the control of monopoly. 


. 
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. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Rep. Illa Huff was the first 
woman ever to preside over either 
house of the Oklahoma Legislature. 
Her brief reign came at the end of the 
session, when she was given the post 
of honor as a courtesy—and an 
over-sized rolling pin to use for a 
gavel. 


The Missouri Supreme Court 
ruled last week that Lucile Bluford, 
Negro, is entitled to enroll in the 
University of Missouri School of 
Journalism only “if upon proper de- 
mand and after a reasonable time the 
desired course is not available at Lin- 
coln” (Negro University). 


The Court’s stipulation was made 
in a unanimous decision upholding 
the Boone County Circuit Court in 
quashing Miss Bluford’s mandamus 
against S. W. Canada, U. of M. regis- 
trar, who refused to enroll her in the 
journalism course in January and 
September, 1939. 


“Tt is the duty of this court to 
maintain Missouri’s policy of segre- 
gation so long as it does not come in 
conflict with the federal constitution,” 
the unanimous opinion said. 


Mrs. Mignon Richmond, a 
promiment business woman in Salt 
Lake City, is the first Negro woman 
graduate of the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College at Logan, Utah. Last 
week she stopped in Washington, 
D. C., to protest to the War Dept. 
against the treatment of Negro selec- 
tees at Fort Douglas, Utah. 


Mrs. Richmond said that at this 
mixed camp Negro boys “are suf- 
fering every type of un-American 
treatment at the hands of the South- 
ern officers.” 


The rookie from Kalamazoo, 
Mich., arrived at camp in San Diego, 
Cal. They gave him a registration 
blank and he wrote his name on it: 
John Doe. That started the top ser- 
geant on the dumbness of rookies in 
general and this one in particular. 
But John Doe stuck to his story. 
That’s his name—John Doe. 


Hope Ridings Miller, society 
columnist for the Washington Post, 
went last week to a “small luncheon 
where a group of Washingtonians 
were discussing the widely circulated 
rumor that Hitler plans to elevate to 
the throne of Russia, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of the House of Hohen- 
zollern and his wife, Grand Duchess 
Kira of the House of Romanoff, just 
as soon as the Nazis conquer Stalin’s 
forces.” 

Miss Miller wrote in her column 
that the lunching ladies were all 
very, very pro-British. But one ob- 
served that “Russia might be a much 
more pleasant country to visit if real 
royalty headed the government” and 
another pointed out that “if Hitler 
did take over the Soviet he couldn’t 
pick a more engaging puppet ruler 
than Prince Ferdinand.” 


Miss Miller said she was “slightly 
shocked” at this conversation. But 
she neglected to reveal the names of 
the chatting ladies—or whether or 
not their husbands hold high govern- 
ment posts. 


Homer Fremont Phipps, 23- 
year-old ex-convict, was arrested at 
Visalia, Cal., for passing counterfeit 
half-dollars. He apologized to police 
for the poor quality of his handiwork, 
explained he is “just a beginner.” 


When he was haled before 
the judge in Cornwall, N. Y., for 
driving past a red stop light, Teofil 
Dyieweonlkowski had a good ex- 
cuse. He said he was nervous. A 
few weeks ago a freight train had 
crashed into his house, dropping the 
family into the cellar. Teofil hasn’t 
felt right since. 


The judge dismissed the case, told 
Mrs. D. to drive the rest of the way. 


Last week, while the soldier 
boys who yoo-hooed at the golfing 
girls were being spanked by the gen- 
eral who was spanked by Congress 
—the trouble about the blondes got in 
the War Dept’s hair. 

Tt started with a newspaper story 
about a shortage of blonde hair, 
vital to the meteorological instru- 
ments by which the Weather Bureau 
guides army and navy planes. Blonde 
hair responds to humidity, reacts to 
varying temperatures, so the stories 
read. Blondes were about to get 
priority rating. 

In a great wave of patriotism, 
blondes began calling the War Dept., 
mailing locks of hair to the Army, 
the Navy,—even to the White House. 

The War Dept. said it was all a 
sad misunderstanding, begged the 
ladies to keep their hair on. 


A new type of industrial bottle- 
neck was revealed last week in the 
Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, O., 
after delays and work stoppages by 
women workers. 

It was discovered that many women 
visited the same fortune teller and 
were warned be to cautious between 
2:30 and 3:30 each afternoon be- 
cause they were in danger of serious 
accidents. 

The fortune teller was arrested for 
violation of a fortune-telling ordi- 
nance. 


City officials of Wash ogton, 
Mo., asked Gov. Forrest C. Vonnell 
to keep CIO-United Shoe Workers 
organizers out of their town, Police 
Chief Joseph Inter disclosed last 
week. 

“As chief of police I’m not speak- 
ing for or against the union,” Inter 
told a reporter, “but this is a peace- 
ful town and we don’t want any vi- 
olence. 

Law and order got busy, Inter said, 
after a crowd of “about 1,500 busi- 
ness men and shoe workers” broke up 
a union meeting. 
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LISTEN, 


Mr. 


CONGRESSMAN! 


BY 
JOHN WILSON 


The author of this article, writing under 
the pen-name of “John Wilson,” is a 
well-known news paperman and keen ob- 


server of the Washington scene. 


The st 
smashe 


Philip Murray, | 
president, is sh 
in photograph at 
addressing work 
delegates in W. 
ington during be 
to defeat pen 
anti-labor legislat 


OBBYING is nothing new to Washington. Gene 
tions of Congressmen have been exposed to it, e 
since special interests were born. The capital’s hot 
bars, restaurants and incoming trains are full of w 
financed gentlemen seeking this or that special break fr 
the people’s representatives. One common purpose un: 
them all—to get something out of Congress and the g 
ernment that means profits and privilege for the handful 
really big boys who pay their expense accounts. 
Lobbying is nothing new. but today a new kind of lok 
has hit Congress as its never been hit before. This lok 
hasn’t got an entertainment fund. It doesn’t work on C 
gressmen through their appetites or their thirst. It wo 
on Congressmen with a very simple and basic approa 
the needs and expectations of the American people. 


A Workers’ Lobby 


This new group of callers on Capitol Hill is a work 
lobby, perhaps the first to hit Washington in a concer 
campaign to defend the liberties of the American peo] 
certainly the only organized group here to defend the be 
American right to organize, to bargain collectively and 
take united action for the redress of grievances. 

In recent weeks, more than 250 of this new kind 
lobbyist have been walking the corridors and haunting 
ofices of Congressmen, reasoning, arguing, always remi 
ing them that workers vote and don’t like to see their C 
gressmen attempt to take away their freedom to join uni 
and carry on union activities. 

The new lobby is made up of union members. It is 
ganized by the CIO and Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
by Philip Murray and John L. Lewis. It represents m 
than 5,500,000 oganized working men and women; it cor 
from every state, from every basic industry. 

Coal diggers, steel workers, men from the assembly li 
in Detroit and a hundred factory towns, dock workers ; 
loggers from the west coast, seamen from a score of po 
white collar workers, needle trades workers, cannery & 
agricutural workers, professional men and women make 
this new kind of pressure group that also has a comn 
purpose—to protect their living and working standards fr 
anti-union legislation proposed in Congress and plug, 
in every commercial newspaper in the country. 

The workers’ lobby has had plenty to keep it busy. 
has also had plenty of success to report to its superi 


if how a lobby, supported by workers’ pennies, 
vicious drive to put American labor in chains 


ck home—the workers’ whose pennies and dimes send 
m here. Only last week the workers’ lobby defeated one 
the most drastic anti-labor bills ever to come before-Con- 
ss, and defeated it in the face of majority party backing 
the bill that held until the day of the vote. 


This measure, the Connally-May Bill, would have abol- 
ed the right to strike by authorizing the government to 
‘e over and operate any plant where a strike occurred 
rough subversive influences or otherwise.” It would have 
owed the government to escort strikebreakers through 
‘ketlines with the U. S. Army. It would have slapped a 
000 fine and a five year jail sentence on pickets. It 
uld have imposed compulsory arbitration on all labor- 
pital disputes, with the arbitration weighted on capital’s 
le. It would, in brief, have effectively destroyed the or- 
nized’ labor movement, ; 


ished Through Senate 


The workers’ lobby has to be alert these days. because 
ngress has dragged out a lot of old tricks and even 
pught up some new ones in the attempt to smuggle anti- 
ion legislation through. The Connally-May Bill, for ex- 
iple, started as an amendment to the Conscription Act. 
such, it was brought on the floor of the Senate without 
blic hearings, or advance notice, and rushed through 
it body in a few hours of debate. 

When the bill got to the House Military Affairs Commit- 
, equal speed was shown. Again «without hearings or 
vance notice, the Senate proposal was amended to make it 
2n more severe, and a quick rule speeding it to the House 
or for a vote was sought. 

It was at this crucial point that the CIO marshalled its 
1 forces. A dozen or so representatives had been work- 
, on the hill on this and other measures. President Mur- 
y sent a hurry call to all the CIO’s 43 national unions to 
1d additional men and women into Washington. In 
» then temper of the House, it was more than likely the 
ppling bill would go through almost without opposition. 
Washington, CIO and Labor’s League officials worked 
ertime, assembling facts and arguments against the bill, 
blicizing its meaning in the workers’ press, preparing 
terial for the few Congressmen who indicated they would 
ck by labor in its crisis. 

Then the labor lobby began to pour into town. The cam- 
ign was quickly organized on simple, efficient lines. Each 
rkers’ representative was given a list of Congressmen to 
it. Union membership in each Congressman’s district 
s noted on the cards the lobbyists received. For example, 
mbers of the United Mine Workers called on Congress- 
n from coal mining districts, mass production workers 
led on Representatives from industrial states, seamen 
those from the coast constituencies, and so on. 

Every day the workers’ lobby made a report at the end of 
. individual visits. Card files of Congressional attitudes 
re made; those who needed another visit noted, those 
o gave solid promises of labor support checked off. This 
scess went on for several weeks. Finally, on July 7, it 


came to a climax in a special CIO legislative conference 
called by President Murray to lay final plans to block the 
anti-labor blitzkrieg. 

The tone of the conference was grave, set by Murray’s 
opening speech, emphasized by John L. Lewis. 

“Never in the history of organized labor,” Murray said, 
“has there been such a concerted effort on the part of cer- 
tain of our legislative representatives in Congress to defeat 
the aims of labor.” 


Labor is facing a crisis, Lewis warned. It is time for 
the CIO to close its ranks and fight for its rights and its 
freedom of action. It is time, he went on, for CIO “to 
hitch up its pants, roll up its sleeves, spit on its hands and 
go to work’”—to defend its very right to exist. 

The 250 CIO representatives needed no further prodding. 
The meeting lasted one day, Monday. The Connally-May 
Bill was scheduled to come up the following Wednesday. 
In that interlude, the workers’ lobbyists saw every Con- 
gressman, even the most diehard reactionaries, again. 

Murray called on President Roosevelt. A committee 
called on Vice President Wallace. Another talked with 
the Democratic House Majority Leader, the Republican 
Minority Leader, and the Democratic Speaker of the House. 
Statements and resolutions against thé destruction of the 
right to strike, against the use of troops to break strikes, 
against compulsory arbitration went to the press. The full 
weight of the CIO was mobilized and put into action in the 
greatest union campaign ever put on in Washington. 


Victory by 51 Votes 


The results were seen in the vote, when after a day and 
a half of bitter debate, the House voted 220 to 149 to kill all 
the union busting sections of the Connally-May Bill, leaving 
only the lowering of the draft age limit to 28. 

When the vote came, every observer saw it as a signal 
victory for labor—perhaps the greatest it has scored in 
Congress in recent years. 

True, dangers still remain. There are other anti-union 
bills that can be brought up. There are dozens more brew- 
ing in the anti-labor bloc in both Houses. But the going 
will be considerably tougher for the next ones. The anti- 
labor blitz has been thrown back. 

The workers’ lobby had met the reactionary panzer divi- 
sions in head-on conflict—and the workers had won. Even 
their worst enemies admitted it, as a despairing communique 
put out by Poll Taxer Howard W. Smith of Virginia in- 
dicated. 

“No such disgraceful episode has happened in the Ameri- 
can Congress since . . .” said Smith, who has a perfect 
record of votes against every piece of labor legislation ever 
offered, and for every piece of anti-labor legislation ever 
to come before Congress. 

The workers’ lobby didn’t agree with Smith. Neither did 
the majority—220 to 149—of the Congressmen. The voice 
of the organized labor movement had been made plain to 
them. so plain they could not keep from hearing it. 
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USYiek 


Youth's Progra 


‘DRAFTEES 


tion of and discrimination against Negro conscripts and 
the like discrimination of progressive youth leaders which 
keeps them in menial positions without opportunity for 
advancement and promotion. 

We are deeply concerned that the material welfare, 
health, housing, recreational facilities of conscript youth 
shall be adequate. We condemn the use of troops against 
striking workers, or invoking the draft law as a means of 
punishment against labor leaders. 5 


Milwaukee Journal Photo 


Only a policy based upon principles such as we advo- 
cate will assure a high democratic morale among the con- 


ica’ ti f selective service men is ; : ; 
STENOSIS TC TTC AR OER ; scripted youth, guaranteeing that they will be a bulwark of 


drawn from all the families that make up the greater family Gen a ee eee ; 
of the United States. The problems of the men who are pik ae 


pledged to defend our democracy are the problems of us The American Youth Congress is prepared to cooperate 
alt with all groups and youth organizations toward these ends. 


We will cooperate with the United Service Organizations 
in its announced purpose of providing recreational facilities 
for the conscripted youth insisting that these facilities be 
on a non-Jim Crow basis, with all youth, the Negro people 
and labor groups having a voice in determining its policies 
through their own representatives. 


We appeal for support to all organizations of youth and 
to the labor and farm movement to a program for safe- 
guarding the welfare, security and morale of the youth in 
the armed forces of our nation along the following lines: 


This is an army of youth. It is therefore natural that 
organized youth should have a voice in planning for its 
welfare. It is predominantly an army of workers. It is 
therefore natural that the trade unions also plan for its 
comfort and security. 

All over the country, trade union, youth, and civic groups 
are working to assure that the army of democracy gets its 
tull share of democratic rights. The high morale of such an 
army must be guaranteed by the people whom it serves, 
and who in turn must serve its economic and spiritual 
needs. 

The American Youth Congress, at its recent meeting, 
adopted a program for meeting the needs of the youth in 
army camps. 

We present it here, believing that it offers a common 
ground for discussion in trade union, church, civic and 
youth groups everywhere. 


THE A. Y.C. WILL WORK FOR THE REALIZATION OF 
THE FOLLOWING PROGRAM 


(1) Raise the initial conscript base pay to $30 and after 3 
months to $40. 


(2) Exempt Conscripts from all taxes—Federal, State and 
Local, including tobacco, sales, etc., taxes. 


Belo NG passage of the Selective Service Act near- 
ly 900,000 young men have been inducted into the (3) Win free postage privileges. 
armed forces of the United States. Already 1,500,000 
young men are under arms and in training, shortly to be (4) Win more extended and adequate leaves and furloughs 
followed by new trainees. The welfare and morale of and free transportation while on furlough. 
these youth is of vital concern to all Americans. 
To assure that conscription will safeguard and strength- 
en our national security and democracy, we insist that 


(5) Have training near home, with minimum of two week’s 
leave in every three months. 


all undemocratic practices in the armed forces be ended (6) Abolish Jim-Crow and segregation of Negro soldiers 
and all leading personnel, the American Petains, hostile to : 
democratic principles and who would betray the nation’s (7) Improve health conditions and medical facilities. 


security, be taken out of positions of responsibility in 


Haningcoee youn (8) Establish adequate recreational and educational facili- 


To effectively defend democracy demands that all of ties by government appropriations. 


our citizens be guaranteed the full rights to participate (9) Guarantee job-return and a moratorium on all taxes 
y 


in every section of the armed forces upon an equal basis, 
that immediate measures be taken to outlaw the segrega- 
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debts, insurance and installment payments for one year 
after discharge. 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 
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or Better Defense— 


EED DEMOCRACY, T00’ 


Establish a system of subsidies to the dependents of 
Conscripts. 


Guarantee full Constitutional rights; free speech, right 
to vote, and stop the use of troops in labor disputes. 


Defer students until the completion of each school 
year. 


‘Carefully observe the rights of Conscientious objec- 


tors. 


Have the Councils and Cooperating Agencies set up 
Welfare Committees. 


Mail not to be censored and all reading material de- 
sired by conscripts to be permitted. 


To guard conscripts against the violence provoked by 
the Military Police. 


Guarantee adequate representation of various sections 
of the population including youth and labor on the 
Draft Boards. 


Social legislation insuring the permanent rehabilita- 
tion of the 33% of the registrants rejected due to 
physical disability when their disease or affliction is 
found due to improper nutrition, poor housing, or the 
inability to obtain the proper medical care and fa- 
cilities. 


Oppose the lowering of the age limit and lengthening 
the time limit of the Selective Service period. 


Milwaukee 
Journal 
hoto 


Army 
Air Corps Photo 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


the contract covering the salesgirls. Today Woolworth 
clerks have no contract. 


What Unionism Has Done 


The back pay award to the discharged warehousemen 
should serve as an incentive for a new organizing drive 
of Woolworth employes. The girls who work in stores 
where the union is still strong, where unofficial agreements 
with the store managers exist, know what a difference in 
working conditions organization has brought. They offer 


The Woolworth Millions 


NEW YORK—(Federated Press)—An NLRB order 
calling upon the F. W. Woolworth Co. to reinstate with 
$100,000 back pay 140 warehousemen fired for union 
activity in 1937 was upheld by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 


Hard work built the Woolworth 5 and 10 chain. 
Hard work by F. W. Woolworth, the founder. 


Hard work by the employes in the store. 
For his hard work, the founder was paid handsomely. 


Enough to leave millions to his heirs. Enough so his heirs 
can now live without working. 


this contrast: 


; Before Union After Union 
For their hard work, the employes were paid poorly. 
Not enough to live decently. (1) i ps of squawking about | (1) Eat eg ai 
ae ‘ -efs. e = 
When F. W. Woolworth died in 1919 his fortune was “i with the manager. 
estimated at $35,000,000. When his widow died, five (2) No security. Manager might 
years later, her estate was valued at $55.000.000. It was is a girl on ao abe ct (2) No one is sue ih 
0 o Ss & Ss Ss e- 
bequeathed equally to her two daughters, Helena W. Mc- Z ee sprig insta. 7 ste sige B ese our 
Cann and Mrs. Jessie W. Donahue, and her grand- shop chairman. We have 
daughter, Barbara Hutton. (3) We just didn’t count. 7 : that* much “more*sccurity. 
= z . girl would say, “I don’t fee 
On Dec. 31, 1935, the Woolworth Co. had outstanding spade, |’d likecto.ico. bome.<-bdG\. Cenecalechanseata eae 
9,750,000 shares of capital stock, each share having a the answer usually was, “You Both, floor walkere and muaue 
par value of $10. Jessie Woolworth Donahue held 614.- look O.K. Stick it out.’ agers look on us as human 
250 shares; Helena W. McCann 565.006 shares. The : ; beings. 
aes ‘d divi e (4) No rest periods. If we had 
company that year pai ividends of $2.40 a share. That to go upstairs, we had to! (4) Rest periods. Now they 
means that Jessie Woolworth Donahue’s income from her give the floorwalker a whole don't ‘question as aDOee 
Woolworth stock that year was $1,474.200. And Helena song and dance. going upstairs. 
7 as : = eee 
W. McCann’s income was $1,356,014. That’s what hard (5) Part-time girls want more] (5, seniority tichts. If ther 
work by F. W. Woolworth from 1879 to 1919 brought hours because it means | *’ A ee yoo rie 
his two daughters in the year 1935. more pay. When there was ‘rl. pts a 
; additional work, the man- girl, oldest night girl gets 
$ ager chose the girl who was sap a Sy had 
14 50 a Week his favorite. the Hoorwalker who to call in, 
. No favoritism. 
On Dec. 31, 1935, the Woolworth Co. had some 2,000 (6) During peak weeks—Xmas ‘ ‘ 

: h E “ a and Easter—_we would have | (6) We get time and a half for 
stores in the U. S. employ ing about 60,000 workers. to work 52 to 60 hours with overtime above 8 hours. 
Most of them were salesgirls. Some of these girls worked no extra pay. 

Saas ; ihne a imei ws : 
steadily 48 hours a week, 52 weeks a year. Their wages (7) Girls had to clean rest room| *™) Porter” cleans™ rest" room 
were $14.50 a week. Annual income: $754. themselves. Porter had. too regularly. 
Many of the sales girls, however, did not earn that much to do. ; 
Be Deo. naviimerei sale acoucedonlekunt (8) We wear any kind of smocks 
as yw » Bae “timers Mes O Worked only Outing (8) Had to buy certain uniforms which we buy where we 
the busiest hours. Some of them didn’t work every day in from Woolworth’s. please, 


the week, or every week in the year. Their annual in- 
come often totaled as low as $250. Anywhere from $754 
to $250. That’s what hard work brought Woolworth sales- 
girls in the year 1935. 

It wasn't enough. In March 1937 there was a sit-down 
strike in several Woolworth stores in New York City. The 
strike was successful and a union contract covering all 
stores in the Metropolitan area was signed. It boosted 
wages for full-time girls to a $15.60 weekly minimum. 

The contract which ran for six months was renewed 
for a second six months period. But the company fought 
unionization of both its salesgirls ard its warehousemen. 

In December 1937, the 140 warehousemen were “laid- 
off” for union activity. And the company refused to renew 
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Even without a contract, strong union organization in 
some stores has brought these differences in working con- 
ditions. A contract covering all employes in all stores 
throughout the country is the desired goal. It happened 
to Ford. It can happen to Woolworth. 
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Worth 
READING 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE, CIO 
Publication No. 54. Publicity 
Department, CIO, 1106 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 5¢. 


During the past year or so 
there has been a lot of loose 
talk about strikes sabotaging 
our defense efforts. This pam- 
phlet. a clear, direct statement 
of Labor’s point of view, should 
do much to refute the conten- 
tion that we cannot arm our- 
selves without sacrificing our 
social gains. 

The booklet bears on its cover 
a quotation from Abraham Lin- 
coln: “Thank God we have a 
country where working men 
have the right to strike,” and es- 
sentially that is the theme of the 
argument. The right to strike is 
one of the most important of 
those basic liberties which, pre- 
sumably, we are arming our- 
selves to defend. 

The Right to Strike points 
out that workers do not go on 
strike for trivial reasons. They 
go on strike because their em- 
ployers refuse to bargain. Also 
that workers preferably take 
strike action only as a last re- 
sort, and then only after a 
democratic vote by the work- 
ers involved. 

This is a far cry from those 
rare situations in which strikes 
are forced upon workers by 
irresponsible leaders, a state of 
affairs which the daily press 
would have us believe is a daily 
occurrence. 

This booklet shows us, more- 
over, that corporation profits 
are rising, and that the cost of 
living is rising, too. 

The Right To Strike is an im- 

ortant contribution to our 

knowledge about the labor sit- 
uation. I wish it could be so 
widely distributed that no per- 
son would have to rely solely 
on the daily press to make up 
his views on strikes. 


PANO 


Hollywood Tells Drama 


Of a Brewing Revolution 


BY MOLLY CASTLE 


HOLLYWOOD—I am a little late with 
this review of Underground, but 
maybe the way history did a little 
swift recasting overnight the Brothers 
Warner were a little late releasing it. 
The picture has the same impact, 
coming at this time, as Confessions 
of a Nazi Spy had in its day. It is a 
story depicting the incredible hero- 
ism of those in Nazi Germany’s un- 
derground people’s movement, their 
strength, vitality, endurance. 


Tense Moments 

There is nothing gay about this 
picture. You can sit there grasping 
the sides of your chair, your hair 
crawling coldly across your scalp, 
and not be annoyed by a single silly 
titter. 

You may hear screams. And there’s 
bound to be an audible gasp through- 
out any audience when the Gestapo 
agent (Martin Kosleck, and excel- 
lently sinister) manhandles Kaaren 
Verne. 

The plot consists mostly of a chase 
between the Gestapo and the under- 
ground’s mobile radio station. 

Leader of the revolutionaries, mas- 
querading as a zealous Nazi, is sym- 
pathetically and strongly played by 
Philip Dorn. His brother (Jeffrey 
Lynn) is a soldier, returned after 
losing an arm, still loyal to the 
Nazi party. His services are enlisted 
by the Gestapo in their endeavor to 
exterminate the troublesome radio. 


Leader Captured 


The suspense never lets up, and 
builds to the ‘climax where the soldier 
is unwittingly responsible for the 
capture of his brother. Through the 
secretary of the Gestapo’s chief, her- 
self a member of the underground, 
the soldier turns revolutionary. 

It ends with the execution of the 
underground leader who becomes 
aware before he dies that his soldier- 
brother is carrying on his revolu- 
tionary work. 


8 Films Heroism of People’s Fight to 
Shake Off Nazi Rule of Germany 


The people’s fight against fascism 
goes on in all Hitler-occupied lands. 
This inspiring story of their struggle 
is a must for all Americans. 


Reluctant Disney 


Last week I planned to write a re- 
view of Disney’s Reluctant Dragon. 
That was the day the trade papers 
rumored immediate settlement of the 
Screen Cartoonist’s strike. 

But it was just a rumor. 

Instead, here are the late develop- 
ments of the strike—so maybe when 
the picture comes to your local the- 
ater you'll be on the picket line your- 
self. 

Disney called in Willie Bioff, boss 
of the International Alliance of Thea- 
trical Stage Employes, to handle the 
situation. If you read the Schenck 
income tax evasion case you'll re- 
member Bioff, whom the Govern- 
ment charged with taking bribes of 
more than half a million dollars 
(among other charges). Bioff agreed 
to take over whereupon Disney gave 
in on all points. 

When the Bioff deal was turned 
down by the Screen Cartoonists’ 
Guild, Disney wrote a letter to Va- 
riety outlining his magnanimous 
offer, blaming agitators for the strike. 
The reply speaks for itself: 

“Dear Walt: 

“WILLIE BIOFF IS NOT OUR 

LEADER. 

“Present your terms to OUR 
elected leaders, so that they may 
be submitted to us and there 


should be no difficulty in quickly 
settling our differences.” 
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The Second-class Citizens’ Club 


I heard an interesting discussion the other night at 
the Second-class Citizens’ Club. As you probably know, 
this is the organization which originated in the South a 
few years ago, when it was only dimly felt that fascism 
was coming to the United States, and has lately had a 
surprising mushroomlike growth all over the country. 

The somewhat unconscious “founders” of the Club, 
according to the legend, were a few Negroes and a couple 
of white sharecroppers who happened to find themselves 
hiding under the same railroad bridge on Election Day. 
After the danger of being lynched as the persons who 
had complained in the district about the poll tax had 
somewhat subsided. they had jokingly decided to meet 
every Election Day in the same place. 


Named in an Emergency 


The name, “Second-class Citizens’ Club.” apparently 
wasn't decided upon until the fourth or fifth meeting. 
and was due to the quick-mindedness of one of the whites 
who had happened to have a college education. 

It seems that this particular rendezvous had long been 
under the suspicion of the local Ku Klux Klan, and on 
this night the meeting place had been surrounded and 
the “members” seized. It was then that this sharecropper. 
in attempting to justify the meetings, explained that in 
view. of the indisputable fact that God had not intended 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution to 
apply to Negroes or property-less whites, they had been 
meeting merely to show God that they humbly approved 
of His wisdom and. as a result, had been given specific 
authorization by Jehovah to organize all second-class 
citizens into a single body similar to the “untouchables” 
in India or the Jews in Germany. 

This had seemed like a fairly sound idea to the Ku 
Kluxers, and after perfunctorily hanging three or four of 
the Negroes they had branded the rest with figure “2” 
and let them go with the admonition that they speed up 
the work of organization as quickly as possible. 


State Legislatures Assist 


Needless to say. the idea caught on quickly in the rest 
of the South. and with the help of the pulpit. the press, 
and generous grants from State legislatures many thou- 
sands of Southern citizens. both black and white, found 
themselves sporting more or less proudly the little dis- 
tinguishing mark “2”, 

The growth of these little groups in the North was 
hampered somewhat at first by the absence of any such 
aids as poll taxes in many states. but as a study of Mein 
Kampf became required reading for many of our leading 
manufacturers the reasonableness for the spread of sec- 
ond-class citizenship caused many organizations like the 
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National Association of Manufacturers and Chambers of 
Commerce to encourage the experiment of the “Number 
2” idea (as it is sometimes termed by the members). 

In this they were enthusiastically assisted by many 
Southern Congressmen whose very presence in Washing- 
ton spoke volumes for the feasibleness of the idea, and 
the rapid growth of flourishing Second-class Citizen Clubs 
in many sections of the East, the Middle-West, and the 
Pacific Coast attests at present to the correctness of the 
solution so accidentally discovered by those first Ku Klux 
Klaners. 


Supported by the Press 


Our local Club, one of the first in this section. is one 
of which we are, needless to say, extremely proud. But 
in two or three of the local newspapers there has been 
lately a rising volume of pressure in the ambitious direc- 


‘tion of doubling or tripling the membership. It was on 


that subject that I happened to hear the debate to which 
I referred at the opening of this article. 


Although I am not yet on the active membership list 
of the Club (my name, however, having been proposed 
several times by Martin Dies) I frequently drop in to pass 
the time of day with the members. On this occasion I 
was witness to an enthusiastic discussion of the topic 
How Many Civil Liberties Must a Citizen Be Deprived 
of Before Becoming Eigible for Second-class Citizen- 
ship? 


Battle over Membership 


It was a fairly warm evening and the debate. as I have 
suggested. was even warmer. Some of the members had 
become somewhat irritated at the insistence on a “mem- 
bership drive” and were sarcastically prophesying that 
it wouldn't be long before every American with an in- 
come less than $1.200 a year would be a Second-class 
eligible. Others. bemoaning this loss of the original ex- 
clusive character of the Club. were threatening to secede 


and found a Third-class Club. 


The debate. however, finally centered upon the admis- 
sion to full-membership of all workmen who had engaged 
in strikes against “defense industries,” particularly ‘those 
against whom the armed forces of the Army or the Navy 
had been employed. 


It was finally agreed that their treatment by the press 
and on the air entitled them to at least a “National 
Emergency’ membership with full Second-class citizen- 
ship privileges. After a hearty laugh at the Club “clown” 
who gravely suggested that they also elect the first manu- 
facturer whose plant was taken over by the troops be- 
cause of his failure to obey the National Labor Relations 
Act, the meeting adjourned. There were no refreshments. 
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U. S. Takes Over Iceland 


When President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that American naval forces 
had landed in Iceland to take over 
part of the duty of patroling that is- 
land he produced consternation 
among the appeasers and their Nazi 
allies. 

This temporary occupation was 
taken to guarantee delivery of goods 
to England. This step means the 
United States has gone beyond the 
stage of speeches and taken deter- 
mined action against Hitler in the 
only way he understands: answering 
threats with force. i 

Iceland is one of a number of 
strategic islands on the air and sea 
routes to Europe. Its possession and 
control by the United States makes it 
very much simpler to guarantee air- 
plane reinforcements and ship arrivals 
in England. 

A few mileage figures show how 
much more important Iceland is than 
it seems at first glance. From New 
York to Halifax in Nova Scotia is 
686 miles; from Halifax to St. Johns. 
Newfoundland, 550. Another 1.000 
miles farther is an American base on 
Greenland. From there to Reykjavik. 
Iceland. is 950. and Iceland to Scot- 
land is only 800 or 850 miles more. 


Protected by Navy 


Ships or airplanes can make these 
jumps in easy stages and now are 
afforded protection by the American 
Navy all the way to Iceland. 

The only serious hazard to be run 
is between -Iceland and Scotland. 
somewhat over 800 miles. But the 
reduction in the convoy tasks of 
England can easily be seen in the 
action of the United States. 

Roosevelt has said: “As comman- 
der-in-chief, I have consequently is- 
sued orders to the Navy that all neces- 
sary steps be taken to insure the 
safety of communications in the ap- 
proaches between Iceland and the 
United States and all other strategic 
outposts.” 

The meaning of “and all other stra- 
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tegic outposts” is undoubtedly a hint 
of things to come. At the present 
time the United States probably does 
not have enough long-range planes 
to take over and patrol the Azores 
Islands, only major missing link in 
ship-plane routes to Europe. 


In Middle Atlantic 


Leonard Engel recently wrote in 
PM: “It would be anything but sur- 
prising if, as soon as the forces are 
available, the Azores were occupied 
by an American and/or British ex- 
peditionary force.” 

These are Portuguese colonies, just 
reinforced, in the middle Atlantic 
Ocean 2,400 odd air miles from New 
York and 1,250 from nearest British 
soil. 

The islands are outside the Nazi 
announced war zone. Ships could be 
protected by the U. S. Navy, using 
these islands as bases, to within 900 
or 1,000 miles of England. This step 
would also mean further lightening 
of English convoy duties. 

The last ultimate link in the Ameri- 
can scheme to guarantee arrival of 
supplies to the British is the leasing 
of bases in North Ireland. Last week 
this had been suggested in the press 
and by Wendell Wilkie after lunching 
with the President. 
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Step by step the United States is 
taking the road to convoying vessels 
to her friends across the Atlantic. 

But the dangerous days through 
which we are passing call for coura- 
geous action. Britons and Russians 
are showing no lack of it against the 
fascists. And the only way to guaran- 
tee needed war supplies to both the 
British and the Russians is for the 


United States to see they are de- 
livered. It is reported the English 
have made arrangements that large 
consignments of American war ma- 
terials originally scheduled for them- 
selves should be rerouted to the So- 
viet Union. To continue deliveries 
the United States will undoubtedly 
extend the lines of communication 


with England and Asia. 


The outbreak of war between Rus- 
sia and Germany hastened the occu- 
pation of Iceland, says Kenneth 
Crawford in PM. There has been a 
lot of sputtering from the Italians 
and the Nazis. The fireworks have 
so far really been furnished by our 
isolationists. And to date this is the 
only repercussion. In fact there is 
nothing the Nazis can possibly do 
now but fume and rant. They have 
their hands more thn full on the 
Eastern front. 


Wheeler Exposes Self 


Senator Burton Wheeler revealed 
himself again by announcing Ameri- 
can plans for occupation prior to the 
event. It was not his fault that his 
idols in Germany could not deliver a 
coup de grace to the landing forces. 
The senator is too busy Jew-baiting 
and organizing America First brown 
shirts to have time for tracking down 
the real enemies of democracy in 
America. 

As Ambassador Dodd remarked of 
Senator Wheeler in his Diary: “The 
attitudes of this man were amazing. 
He talks like a Nationalist Socialist. 
He would stop trade with Europe. 
He advocated German domination of 
all Europe, our domination of the 
Americans, and Japanese domination 
of the Far East.” 

Now is the time to implement 
American promises of aid to those 
who fight against Nazism. Actions 
which put these promises into effect 
inspire respect from anti-fascists the 
world over. And as long as England 
and Russia continue to fight Hitler 
they should receive the fullest pos- 
sible American aid. 
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Fascism Is Dying 


For the first time since the fall of Madrid men of good 
will can lift their eyes with hope. 

An incredible cruelty, an all embracing stupidity is 
passing from the earth. 

The long string of brutal triumphs of small and ugly 
men, concerned only with keeping what they have, is 
being engulfed by the indomitable urge of man for the 
sane, the rational, the beautiful. 

The tawdry triumphs of the timid, the equivocations 
of the sell-out, the treason of those who would kill their 
fellows for a cheap security, the cowardice of those who 
place comfort before principle—all of this is being swept 
away as Fascism dies, for all of this was the very stuff 
of Fascism. 

These people with these qualities sold out Spain, be- 
trayed France and engineered Munich. These people. 
with their common denominator, love of profit and 
hatred of the people, created Hitler and created the war, 
broke unions and smashed democracy, and did it all in 
the name of law and order and purity of blood and 
sacredness of soil and every other fake catchword that 
could hookwink the unthinking. 

These people with these qualities will try it again. As 
we celebrate the triumphs of democracy, as we hope for 
even greater ones, we must always remember that the 
small and ugly men, concerned only with keeping what 
they have, will try once more to bury democracy under 
Fascism. 

But now, for the first time, perhaps, since the fall of 
Madrid, we know surely, certainly, inevitably, that they 
will never succeed. We know surely, certainly, inevitably 
that all the goodness of the earth, all its richness, its 
laughter, its sunlight and its work will belong to every 
man everywhere. 


The Dawning Victory 


The world is too inured to the lash, too shell-shocked 
from bombing, toc resigned to the concentration camp, 
too accustomed to pogroms, to realize the extent of the 
dawning victory. It is too punch-drunk from lies, from 
deceit, from sell-outs, from libel, from slander, from 
fabrications and forgeries to be able to perceive the gran- 
deur and the possibilities of a world without fascism. 
It is like a man who has lived in a prison cell and is 
suddenly admitted to the daylight. He cannot see that 
around him. 

The great, monstrous lie that was Fascism has blunted 
our sensibilities. It has infected the best of us until 
even a liberal man may be prone to shrink from one of 
his fellows, contaminated by the Fascist lie that some 
men are better than others. Its bloodshed has so over- 
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whelmed the world that one reads of thousands of women 
and children killed in their own homes with little more 
excitement or indignation than he reads of a baseball 
game. Its cheap propaganda has spread the world around 
until every newspaper contains a little more of the 
lying than it did before, until every radio broadcast is 
infected with the general preposterousness, until thou- 
sands of people are almost ready to believe that bad is 
good and good is bad. 

When the great sickness that almost did the world to 
death is gone, when health and sanity once more re- 
turn, then men everywhere will realize that man can 
control his fate, can direct his path, can govern his des- 
tiny. When man is once again out of the nightmare, 
when he can once more stand the clear, clean light of 
the day, he will know there is nothing Utopian in plan- 
ning for a perfect democracy in which each man has 
a rich, full, beautiful life, in which each man has enough 
to eat, enough to wear, a place to live, a chance for edu- 
cation, protection from illness, old age, boredom, and 
meaningless, innocuous work. When all work is for all, 
all work has meaning. 

The fact that a vision of a beautiful life of laughter 
and plenty seems impractical to many is the surest proof 
that man has been ill. Nothing is more practical and 
nothing is more certain. 


“No Pasaran! No Pasaran!’ 

Yes, if we resolve to continue fighting Fascism, we 
have cause for triumph. 

I remember in the proud days of Madrid, when a city’s 
working men stood off the best professional armies of 


the world for month after month, we had a saying that 
“Madrid will be the tomb of Fascism.” 


I remember, too, one day in New York when thousands 
of men and women marched down Fifth Avenue, chanting 
“No Pasaran! No Pasaran!” It was as if the itensity 
of the Madrid resistance had spread 4,000 miles, had 
crossed the sea, had infused each person in the march- 
ing throng with the knowledge that if Madrid fell man- 
kind fell. And it did fall, or we thought it had, and had 


the sadness we felt no tongue could ever tell. 


But we were wrong. The fullness of time has shown 
us that. Madrids can never fall for they are held by the 
unconquerable human spirit. We know now that Madrid 
was in fact the tomb of Fascism. 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Acne Vulgaris, or acne for 
short, is perhaps the commonest 
disorder afflicting adolescents 
and young adults. Although not 
a serious skin disease, it causes 
much mental distress. 

What some of the most emi- 
nent skin specialists do for their 
patients is reported in a recent 
symposium in the Journal of 
Investigative Dermatology. 

X-ray treatment is effective. 

but is not used until local 
remedies have failed to cause 
improvement. The most val- 
uable of the local remedies are 
the liberal use of hot water 
and soap and the frequent ap- 
plication of a lotion, such as 
Lotia Alba, or a preparation 
containing resorcin or sulphur 
or both. 

Greases and creams of all 
sorts are prohibited as a rule. 
Picking or squeezing of pim- 
ples always makes acne worse. 

Patients are encouraged to 
eat a well-balanced diet of fresh 
fruits, vegetables, salads. milk 
products, eggs and lean meats 
and fish. Chocolate in any 
form, nuts and sharp cheeses 
must be avoided. Other foods 
or sweets, however. have no 
influence on the course of acne. 

Injections of hormones, so 
far. have been of little or no 
value. Vaccines are also of 
little value. Sunlight or artificial 
ultra-violet rays are temporarily 
useful in causing peeling of the 
skin. In most persons, however. 
the results from sunlight are 
indifferent or disappointing. 
All irritating laxatives and ca- 
thartics are avoided. 

Todized salt and cough mix- 
tures and other medicines con- 
taining iodides must be avoided 
because the iodine aggravates 
the acne. Bromide prepara- 
tions such as Bromo Seltzer. 
triple bromides and_ laxative 
and “nerve” medicines con- 
taining bromides also aggra- 
vate acne. 
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F*s OUR DAILY BREAD 


By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


Sabotaging Fixed Prices 


Buried on the financial pages of 
the papers is a startling story of the 
sabotaging of price fixing efforts of 
OPACS (Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply). Leon 
Henderson, its director, announced 
that OPACS needed additional pow- 
ers and must abandon the method of 
voluntary cooperation with business. 


Let us see what sort of “voluntary 
cooperation” OPACS has been get- 
ting from business. The price ceiling 
on cotton yarn has met with especial- 
ly sharp resistance from industry. 
This price order applies only to one 
type of cotton yarn. that used by the 
army for underwear and socks. The 
unusual demand sent prices climbing 
and between August, 1940, and May 
17. 1941. the price increased approxt- 
mately 65%. 


Henderson says: “The increased 
prices of combed yarn have not. ex- 
cept to a very limited extent, been 
necessitated by increases in the cost 
of cotton. In other words, the price 
increases resulted in substantial in- 
creases in the gross manufacturing 
margins. the cotton cost had 
increased .. . by slightly over 20%. 
Meanwhile. the gross manufacturing 


of? 


margin . . . increased over 110%. 


He goes on to explain that much 
of the trade, worried by these un- 
justified prices, was anxious for meas- 
ures that would bring the market to 
a more reasonable level. This section 
of the industry considered the price 
ceiling announced by Henderson to 
be eminently fair. 


‘Sellers Strike’ 


Have the cotton mills in general 
complied with this order and slightly 
cut their fantastic profit margins in 
the interests of preventing disastrous 
inflation ? 

Here is one item from the New 
York Times of July 2, typical of 
stories each day of resistance to the 
cotton price ceiling set by the 


OPACS: 


“There was some belief that an 
appreciable number of mills were 
prepared to do no selling for the 
next two months. 


“This plan was based on the belief 
that changes in raw cotton might re- 
sult in changes in the ceiling sched- 
ule, that there was a possibility that 
the action of the cotton-State bloc 
in the Senate might snag the price 
control program, and that two months 
of no trading would be a healthy 
thing for the market. Mills were in 
an excellent position to stage a ‘sellers 
strike’ because of their heavily sold 
condition. 


“Various methods of circumventing 
the OPACS order were discussed in 
the trade during the day. 

“Buyers, chafing at the delay in 
resumption of trading, sought yester- 
day to induce mills to enter various 


kinds of deals. One proposal made 
by several buyers was that mills 
‘lend’ goods to them pending OPACS’ 
action on appeals for adjustments of 
the ceiling schedule. Mills were un- 
willing to enter such deals.” 


Prices Shoot Up 


More directly serious to consumers 
was another item in the same issue 
of the New York Times: 

“Establishment of price ceilings 
on six types of cotton goods failed 
to halt the upward price trend in the 
men’s shirt industry, contrary to buy- 
ers’ expectations, and yesterday one 
of the leading popular-price houses 
increased prices 25 to 50 cents a 
dozen. Buyers were told that within 
a few months ‘these prices will seem 
cheap.’ ” 
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You’re Telling Us... 


Government Employes 
Dear Editor: 


I read the letter of N. G. on your page entitled “You’re Telling Us” 
(No. 16, June 28) and I found it very interesting. 


I thought it interesting in that it favored only one class of Govern- 
ment employes. Why? Does N. G. feel himself or his class’ of em- 
ployes alone aggrieved by the lack of thorough government study 
and adequate uniform Civil Service legislation? 


The subway dispute which nearly came to a strike in New York 
City and your editorial on the right of government employes to bar- 
gain collectively illustrate my point nicely. The Federal legislation 
is inadequate in that it does not approach some of the achievements 
of the more fortunate employes of New York City who enjoy manda- 
tory increases and promotion exams. Even in'the New York City Civil 
Service there are a number of exemptions. 

Special legislation might favor some persons, but a thorough 
analysis of promotion possibilities and automatic increases toward 
a true career service will do more for the ““Government Employe” 
than special class legislation. 

The Randolph Bill, H.R. 626, attempted to start things in the 
right direction by a mandatory automatic increase for the lower 
salaried employe, but even this bill was turned down for the less 
favorable Ramspeck Bill. 

Hab 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, also is convinced of Rus- 
sia’s doom. 

Certainly good and objective re- 
porting would have reminded read- 
ers of the purge. would have quoted 
more recent opinions, and generally 
would have at least recognized that 
competent present opinion gives Rus- 
sia but faint hope or none. 

Since your coverage of this im- 
portant piece of news (on which I 
happened to have such competent in- 
dependent information) is so very 
unreliable, I very much fear that in 
your publication I have not found 
what I seek: competent and objective 
news coverage. Or can you assure 

I am certainly disappointed in my me that vou will do better in the 
first issue of U.S: WEEK,. (June future ? 

28). D. Arend Visscher 

In “covering” the German-Russian Mahopac Falls. N. Y. 
situation your estimates of Russian 


Praise from Seldes 


Dear Editor: 

... 1 want to say that U. S. WEEK 
has become an excellent and im- 
portant publication; it has improved 
tremendously: it is interesting from 
page to page: it should open the 
eyes of the millions who are fooled 
by the commercial newsweeklies—if 
you can get them to switch. 

Gecrge Seldes 


Norwalk. Conn. 


Time Will Tell 
Dear Editor: 


army competence all bear dates no Work Card System 
Dear Editor: 

Last summer there was a contract 
let for 5 miles of new highway to 
be built south of Mt. Vernon. Ky. 
Everyone who worked at labor on this 
highway was required to get a work 
card. 


later than 1936: you do not even 
mention the purge of Russian army 
officers. Last evening it was my ex- 
treme good fortune to be in a group 
which included Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard. His opinion of Russia’s chances 
was that they were extremely slim— 
because of the purge. Edwin Wright. 
of the teaching staff of Columbia and 
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I went to the carpenter foreman 


about May 20, 1940, and asked for a 
job. He informed me he would put 
me to work if I could get a work 
card. 

I went to the unemployment agency 
at Somerset, Ky., where a clerk, after 
having filed my application for a 
work card, admitted there wasn’t any 
order system used for cards, but if 
I reported back in four months and if 
I hadn’t found any work he would talk 
about giving me a work card here at 
Pine Hill. 

Governor Johnson’s county cam- 
paign chairman runs a lime plant. 
It is plain to be seen he is top man 
in saying who gets to work and who 
don’t. No one gets a card except 
some of Governor Keene Johnson’s 


friends. 


Governor Keene Johnson’s first 
campaign statement at Shelbyville 
was: “I won't be bossed and dictated 
to by the CIO unions.” Seems he 
has a very nice set-up in using tax- 
payers’ money in the way of handing 
out jobs to his followers. 

Am just wondering if the U. S. 
Government is going to furnish 
money to build highways and dams 
and other work here in Kentucky and 
have the work card system. 

As I am unemployed and have been 
figuring on going to Wolf Creek Dam 
and try to get a job, I am just won- 
dering if the first thing the foreman 
tells me at this dam will be: “You 
must have a word card or you can’t 
work.” 

I think a system of this kind is 
un-American and should not exist. 
Hope some one puts this before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. If he thinks this con- 
dition does not exist let him investi- 
gate. Let him send the FBI agents 
down here to investigate. Hope no 
one says I am a liar unless they find 
these facts untrue. 


Ernest Gauntt 
Pine Hill, Ky. 
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MARION BACHRACH 


It Worked! 


Last week you won a great victory. When the 
House voted down all anti-labor amendments to 
the draft act—that was a victory for you. 


Maybe you are the tired kind. Maybe you 
thought our editorial “Blueprint for Victory” was 
whistling in the dark, that the people can’t win. 


But the blueprint worked. 


The people did win! Not just the trade unionists, 
but all of us. 

It was the trade unions, and above all the united, 
fighting, CIO unions who convinced the House that 
home-grown fascism won’t go down with the 
American people any more than the made-in-Ger- 
many brand. 

Maybe you didn’t earn your share in that vic- 
tory—but it’s yours just the same. 


Now that you’re convinced it can be done, the 
fight can really begin. 

The recent meeting called by Philip Murray in 
Washington charted a course for us all. 

Those CIO leaders didn’t speak for their mem- 
bership alone. 

They spoke for the unemployed who need jobs 
and relief. 

They spoke for the millions of us who are bowed 
under a tax burden that must be shifted to the big 
corporations. 

They spoke for the farmers whose livelihood 
depends on our food budget. 

They spoke for all of us whose will to defend 
our nation is balked by the sabotage of the greedy 
monopolists. 

When they spoke for all labor which is deter- 
mined not to surrender its rights to organize, bar- 


gain collectively and strike, they spoke for us all— 
because only if labor remains free shall we pre- 


serve our own freedom. 

The CIO leaders not only spoke, but acted. It 
was their visits to the White House and the Capitol 
that turned the tide in Congress. 

However, even the battle for labor’s most elemen- 
tary rights is not over yet. The Connally amend- 
ments must be defeated, as the May amendments 
were defeated. 

And after that, there is the fight for just taxation, 
for jobs and relief, for curbing the power of the 
monopolists, for stopping profiteering, for abolish- 
ing the poll-tax and the lynch law of the South. 


We have been reading your letters, the letters 
that come to us from workers, farmers, doctors, 
lawyers, housewives, ministers, college kids, teach- 
ers, small business men—even congressmen who 
read U. S. WEEK. They tell us what you expect of 
your paper. 

O.K. The staff of U. S. WEEK is working harder 
than ever to help organized labor push on to new, 
and greater, victories. 


We know you, too, will do your part. 


IF YOU'RE GOING AWAY 


On a job 
For a rest 
Or a spree 
YOU'LL BE A SOCIAL SUCCESS 
If you tell 


Your new friends 
About U.S. WEEK 


THEY'LL REMEMBER YOU 


All year ‘round 
And be grateful 
For the tip 


WELL BE GLAD TO HELP 


With folders 
Or posters 
Or sample copies 


JUST DROP US A CARD AND TELL US WHERE YOU'LL BE — 
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